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vast land. With regard to these traditions we desire to draw 


44 
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sometimes ild tribes ot the but inelnde therein 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, the Toltees and — 


attention, to two, points: one, that then were strongest, among, the gulti- 

vated, races who recorded their history by hieroglypbies by, paintings, or 

some: the other, that the, further we 80 beck, the. clearer 

; mixing, them with the idea of the germ 

ore surprising account of v e natives belie 

bath witl to their faith and their history, and . 
writings come that the Book of Mormon is en antl 

ol the peoples of . America. As the years..ware on, 

traditic 80. intermixed. in the. writings of 


1 an Indian 
the deceased in terms of ‘endearment and 
ned oe of spirite. One anid: 
is there 
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the word . ites, as previously used, we mean the idanta 
wi 
rad —2 
| : or to decide hat is from. ; of the 
e 
porigines and what f be le of the Europeans 
- Beltrami, ir giy account own 7 
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eneegotic’and expressive! You aru gor on bore 


coming to these countries, but your glory will remain with us forever.” 
Another said, “Alas! alas! alas! that form which was viewed with such 


admiration, is now become as inanimate as it was three hundred winters 


— we come to offer you your 
| 


the antediluvian world agree with 3 — see these same events 
that Lord Kingsborough came to the conclusion that they were acquainted 
with the book: of Genesis He writes: I cannot tail ch remark that one 
of the arguments which persuades me to believe that this nation descends 
from the Hebrews is to see the knowledge they have of the book of 
Genesis.” “That the ancient Nephites ‘poss numerous cdpiés of this 
book and also of all the books of Moses is stated with great plainness in 
several passages in the Book of Mormon. / : 

We will now submit the t of var lou dhow that the 
Indians were acquainted with the hist. of the oreation of this earth, 
and with many of the events that took place in the earlier ages of man’s 
existence upon its face. It must 9 do 
set all apply to one tribe or to the people résiding in one section of the 
ebuntry, but they are found among widely separated peöple, some having 

Wo must warn expeot- that Bible or the humes 
people know ‘the ancient Bible worthies are to 
de found in the traditions’ of Peru, Mexivo, ‘Yucatan or ‘elsewhere.’ To 
 Gxpect it would be very absurd. Occasionally’ us find 4 strong resem- 
blande to the original Hebrew nme, büt natbes have been 
8 changed with the various langu ages, and those given to Certain har 
in Peru hade is to the names given to the individuals 
in Mexioo; they resemble each other no more than they rédétable the came 
persons names in English, French or G . Yet" “South América 
bad five cities with names identical with cities in Asia Minor and North 
Africa. This could hardly be accidental“? 
the traditions of the Mexicans, Lord rise: 
It is impossible on reading what Mexican Mythology Fecordu of the war 
in heaven, and the fall of Zontemoque and other rebHous spirits} or the 
orontion of light by the word of Toncatlecutli, and of the’ division of She 

waters; of the sin of Yeclscolinhqui, and his blindness’ dnd ‘his f hake: 
andi Of the temptation of Buchequeeal and her: dis at 
d didigraibe of ‘herself herself and 
8 


from Babel,” ‘by Julia McNair Wright” 1 vive” 
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pertect man; on thé fourth attempt 
the gods look upon beings who could see with their eyes and handle 
their hands and understand with their hearts; grand of countenanos und 


* 


present at the building of a high tower, which the succeeding’ 


were above’ all; and they comprehended all and admired ‘exesedingly. 


they teil of that coourred’ 


2 


traditiom of the deluge is that which bears the most unequivécal insite of 
havintz been derived from à Hebréew source. This tradition tecords that 


2 1% persons escaped in the Ahuchueti, or ark of fir, when the earth was 
swallowed up by the deluge, 
Cipsduetonm: and he invented the art of making wine; that Lela one 


the’ chief of whom was named Palécstly of 


of his descendants, or at least one of those who escapéd in the ark; was 


generation 
constructed ‘with a view of ‘escaping from the deluge should it ‘again 


cour; the ‘Toncatlecutli; incensed’ at their presumption; destroyed the 
tower by lentatus confounded their language and dispersed them; ‘and 


that'Kelus cotony to the New Worlds to ads 

Brasséar de Bourbour graisd Quiche! 
tradition of the erention of man. Strantze us are some of ite’ parts it or- 
tainly bears s closer resemblance to the truth than de most of the tradi- 
tions on the subject found among uninspired races. It relates that the 
persons of the Godhead counseled regarding ‘the creation of more 
a — 


wae limb, the four lives of our race stood up under the moruing star 
—sole light us yet of the primeval worl od up and locked Their 


— ye swept rapidly over all; they saw the woods and the rocks, 


the lakes ‘and the sea, the mountains and thevalleys and the heavens that 


Then they re thanks to those who had made the world, and all that 
therein ws: We offer up our thanks twice—yes, verily, thiice; we have 
received life we speak, we walk; we taste, we taste and ‘widetstand, we 
know both that whichi°is near, and that which is far off; we see all things, 
great and small, in all the heaven and earth. Thanks then, Maker and 


Former, Father and Mother of our life, we have been erented, we are“ 


Boturiut says: “There is no Gentile nation that refers: to primitive 
events with quch certainty as the Indians da ‘They give us an account 
ol the creation of the world, of the deluge; of the confusion ‘of languages 
at the Tower of Babel, and of all other periods and ages of the world, and 
of the: long peregrinations which their people had in Asia, representing 
the specific years by their characters; and in the Seven Conejos: —— 


ͤ Eve; Father sige: the 
first who existed in the world, and the mother of the whole human race; 
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was tempted by the serpent who appeared, te hen in 
paradise, and disooursed with her, to persuade. her to, transgress, the com- 
mand ot God, and that is like wise true, that after haying gommittedd sin, 
eta, ahe bore a son and a daughter at the same birth, and that the gon 
named Gain and the daughter, Calmana;, and, that after wards she 
bore them by twin births.“ 10 rnb zid 90 
One painting“ appears to allude, to. the passage: (Ganesis. oh, iii.) I 
will put enmity between the and the woman,” Sto. „, in fact, the seed 
„of the woman appears to be there in the at of bruising the head of the 
serpent with a staff, whilst the latter has bitten, and is holding in his 
the foot of his adversary.” One oommentator remarking on this Ms. 
xites, that it contains some. ancient traditions, evidently, derired from 
Old. Testament, and tending prove the; Indians; were at least 
aoquainted with that portion of it designated the Pentateuch. “. 
The fact of the Mexicans, recording, both in their painting 
the Deluge, the building of the tower ot Babel, ‘the, sontusion.of tongnes 
and the dispersion, eto, being generally admitted, by 
America, it is almost unnecessary to give the authority of any partion 
author, to prove hat no one will deny; since. Gomare in his, History of 
uthe Indians, describing the conference of Nicaragua with, Gil, 
and the Galeseaster introduces this chief as putting a variety of qu 
to the Spaniards.” Gomara’st words are: “Nicaragua, who was. 90,a0ute 
and skilled in the knowledge of the rites and antiquities of his ovn coun- 
trymen, had a long.canference with Gil. Goncales, and theiecclesiastic., He 
2 the Christians were acquainted. with the great Deluge, which 
bad swallowed up the earth, men and.animals,etc.;, and whether the earth 
vas to.be, revolutionized, or the firmament to remove! When and how 
the sun, moon and stara would be deprived of licht What was the 
honor and reverence. due to the triune God, eta. Where souls. go after 
death. and what. would be their occupation, eto.“ 
Regarding the antediluvian world and the Deluge, Prof, Short, in his 
„North Americans of Antiquity,” page 238, quotes from the native writer, 
Axtellxochitl,.as follows: It is found in the histories the: Toltecs; that 
this age and first. world, as they. call it lasted seventeen hundred and six- 
teen years; then men were destroyed by tremendous; rains and lightnings 
(from, the sky, and even. all the land, without exception of anything, and 
the highest, mountains were covered up and submerged in water ‘caxol- 
moletlti or fifteen cubits, and here they add other fables of how men 
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h in consequence of ber quarrel with’ ber brothers,” 


tus Indians of Caba assert 
mem settled in that island; an old man knowing that the. deluge 
wes abeut te happen build large ship in which he’embarked with his 
hotiss held and many dmimals, and that he despatched from themos crow,’ 
whith did nut return; but’ stayed to prey upon the dead carcasids, and’ 


that Heafterwatds sent dove which came badk booing: und — 


leafy brameh which: resembled a hop; but was not one, on which he'quitted 


the chip made wine of mountain grapes; and beounie drank) und 


ing two sons, one of them laughed and said to the other; Turn him into” 
jest’ but the othér reproved him aud covered his father, who, having slept 

off the éffedes of the wine; und knowing the impudence of “his son, cursed: 
bim, und prondunted' a blessing on the" other, and from ‘the tormer® the 


Las arme that the Guatemalians nade Bod 
and a ‘propliécy of thé end of the world.’ The first they called « flood et 
matiy waters, the Other was to be one of fire. They beld thub certain’! 
person who escaped froin the delage, populated: ‘their land these were’ 
called the Great Father and Great Mother 

Proceeding to times neater their own, Lord IRingiboidaght! W 


A very remarkable representation of the ten plagues which God sent on 


Egypt; in. che “éleventh and twelfth pages of ‘the Borgian’ Me! 
Moses is there“ i holding up in bis left band his rod, which became 
a Serpent; und, with & furious gesture, calling down the ‘plagues upon the“ 
Egy These plagues were frags locusts, lies, Ales ete., all d whieh * 
are tepresente “in ‘the pages referred do; bat: the last and most dreadful «| 


verd the thick’ datkrieés — Egypr for ‘three and the 


death of ‘the first-born of the 
“The Curious’ symbol of one — up 
— Me. It is not éxtraordiniary’ 2 
that the Méxicaiit, who were acquainted with one portion of thé exodus 
that relating to the children of Israel journeying’ from’ 1 
not Have bf another.? 
The natives also had un account of a die tbely led journey gt 
tora, dating which’ they were fed with bread from ‘heavén; and with water 


draWii froth u Tock: Some writers suppose that this painting refers tothe’ 


exodild from Egypt under Moses, others to some later migration, wher the 
peoplé over to América; but we incline to thé former idea, us 
de Ge are by writers in the Book of 


Mormon in the history dt the journey of either the Jaredites or Nephites:’’ 
‘were ‘acquainted with some ‘of the “incidents df the 


Mosaic Lord draws attention; that A curious 


Kingsborough 
teatute of Identity in the Hebrew and migration, is with reference 


‘Who, tinder the name of Chimalman, was shut out several days 


‘Or Mexicans.”” Numb. 12: 16. 


to be ror, since the bused of having belonged tothe 


race as Quetsalcoatl, that ia, derived from the Patriarch Shem.” -- 
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only ons half of it. And Josephus, in his Antiquities,* makes tl 


history of Peru, says that that nation was originated by a 


witnesses, that the ancient inhabitants of. this land bad distinot, and in 
some: onges very oorreot traditions, of the war in besven, the fall 
Delnge, the ark and ita contents, the incident df, the dove, Noah’s:Japec: . 
from sobristy, the sin of Ham, the building of, Babel, the.confasion of — 
tongues, the tan plages of Egypt, the exodus of the Israelites, the rebellion 
rock when struck by Moses 

We have. already seen ‘that che believed, that, (America, was. 
peppled..by a colony led by God from the Tower of. Babel. Clavigero: 
gives another tradition on this point. He says the Chiapa . 
had a manuscript in which it was written, “that u person named Votes, 


leader of, the people who came to America; in some traditions ho is repre- i 
sented as being the grandson of, Noah. How,.remarkably, this, tallies 
with the Book of Mormon account of she of 
acquainted with this sacred;record can best judge. 


Book of Ether regarding the migration of the Jaredites, on the ground 
that there were no; ships in those days to make such voyages. . That 
Amprica must then have been colonized, is Dr. in 
wise: Moses tells 
(Gen. 11 88.) 
them, according to this portion of sacred. history, was at tat tins 
occupied by man; for the writer oould not have meant by all t 


nando -Montesinos, probably the. profoundest student of the 


by fowr brothers, the,youngest of these brothers assumed supreme a 7 
and became the first of a long line of t This is exactly the state- 
ment of the Book of Mormon, but given from the Lamanite standpoint. 
We now come to the earthly life of the Redeemer, and find in the various: 
traditions of the natives relating thereto some ery pl 

Under one name or another, we are told that he was of ) 
before his birth, was visited by an angel; we. learn of his passion and 
death, af the great darkness and convulsions of nature that took 1. 
at His crucifixion, of His descent into the world, of Hin of she ert. 


rection ol many at the time of His arisi ng, of His visit to their fat | 
His mi ee midst, and the miracles and great work He then 
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med., Some of by, she 


he, knowler of, 
plainly shown.in the wri 
it $0 


5 the knowledge.of the, races of Yucatan, x the passion. 
of the: Savior,.and the subsequent: descent of the, Holy Ghost.,, “Las Ces, 
bishop,of, Chiapa, relates in his apology, which is in Maa, in the, canyent - 
‘ of Se, Dominic, that when he passed through the kingdom of Yucatan, he 
a found there a respectable. ecclesiastic, of mature age; he charged him to 
proceed into the interior of their country, giving him a certain. plan ot 
— eon to them: at the end of a year, thus he wrote 


resided in heaven, even the Father, the Son, 
he was named. Yeona,t de fn 


“said, 


| placed Him with His 
third day Hs cane 
ather; precious, 7 | 
Other statements are equally, interesting. 
virgiais represented by the Indian paintings, of whom the great Prophet. 


should be born, and that His own. people reject and. meditate. evil 
against him, and would, put him to death; accordingly he is represented, 
his hands and feet tied to the tres. t “The manner 
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* The’ Mexican Deity, d Deller, tora ‘of’ the ‘city oe 

Mor... 


with the Habrow spirit. 


Antiquities of Mexico.” 
Indiana.” 
crucified, with the impression of nails 442 1 
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found 
uur that the “Mexicans should have viewed in 
thé Hght of 0d and muh of k Father nid So of — 
the’ world, ‘and hom the world was firially “to: be 
— ii hard to reconcile such confitting notions wich 
‘That they did 80 ‘will appear from ansage“ extracted from the 


sixth book of Sahagun's' History of New SpA 
We may no turn to ‘the ‘traditions of 
Rosales déblarest “that the inhabitants of this’ etremé southern portior 


of America, situated at the distance of ‘so many thousand miles fröm New * 
Spain, ‘and didnot employ paintings to record éverite: ‘accounted ‘for 
of some ‘doctrines of Christianity by saying, that in 
former’ times ‘they had ‘heard their fathers ssi wonderful man had oom 
tothgt oountry, wearing & long beard, with shoes and a mantle ‘such us the 
Mertens carry un their ‘shoulders, who performed taity miruoles, cured 
the sick ‘with water, caused it to rain that their crops of grain mighit ros, 
kitiiiled u breath, healing the sick; and giving sight to the blind: 
and that he spoke with as much propriety and elegante u the lantzuage 
of ‘their ‘country; as if he had always tesidéd i * in 
words very sweet and hew to them, telling them that the Creator uf the 
uiſlversb Peaided in the highest place of ben ven, that’ wen aud 
women reuplemdent as the sun dwelt with Him“ 

Dou Alehks Erelllag says, in his „Histoty 
belief of the is sublime. 4 Supreme 
hom they dehominkte by a word Essence.’ 

also call Him the Spirit of Heaven—the Great! — erat 

Omnipotent the Eternal—the Infinite. The government öf this 
is the prototype of their polity. They ure all in 
the initiortality of the soul; this animating and‘condotatory truth ig deeply 
rooted and innate’ with them. They hold that mn is formed of two 
statioes' baventially diſſerent the oorruptible bady und the iucbrruptfble 
and eternal spirit. They have a tradition that the earth was covered with 
water, yet not destroyed, and that the same earth shall be covered with: 
fire but not destroyed. There shall be great signs before the end, eto“ 

We have in these traditions multiplied testimonies that the a ee 
acquainted with the facts related in the Book of Mormon. That bock; in 
the rechrd ‘of the prophecies of the ancient Nephite ver Vutres of God, gives 
many details of the N lite of our Lord in ar —— ny, 
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III Nephi 17: 6-10. 
0 born in nam. 4 soldier and pc 
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when He visited this people He recounted to them as fulfilled, the inci- 
1 ee ee prophets had foretold. So we find that the 


in the house of His friends; that He was scourged and crowned 
with thorns; ‘that He was put to death 
couvaleions of nature octftred on this 
that He gross again from the dead; that at His resurrection many others 
of the dead also arose ; thas etter His death the Holy Ghost desctaded on 
the disciples; that~He -vidited the Nephited?‘that with with them He 
healed their sick and did many wonderful works; that His 

would 


‘thst 


tall 6f Tove and k wat fie promised 


Book of ‘Mormon; but that the Méxicans had “translated 18 or, at least 
et 10 iure their ‘picture writings tings is wn by « portion ef one of the 
old charts“ Here; the dream of Lehi’ (I Nephi Ch. 8) is’ clearly” 
n. We have the tree of life with its twelve bratiches and the rod ‘of ‘ 
ti leading therété: Under the tres Lehi is seated his fatiily to 
parthke ef the fruit. Three (Nephi; Sam and Sarish) do sb, while‘ two’ 
do not. any testimony be stronger ban that 

[r0 BE ] BOON 


laughingly his first’ 0 in marching the nw 
met wid had enlisted ‘fof thé War of the Rebellion: He was given 
mau of 4 oinpany, and, ‘after ‘preparatory drill; led them dern a 
several „ when suddenly from the rauks rant out a loud Halt!“ 855 
‘The wen Waveréd and ‘then dame to & falk stop 
gave that order?” thundered the ent 
“Potts, tir! Potts!” a deren voices culled out, atid ttl 

that order?” demunded the captain. 
ell, bir, Tve been trying for two blocks to get’ this to 
do i’ 80 1 them to beg 
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she would in future worship home by thetnsél ves, 
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more numerous than those of adults. 
cresture ; he cannot walk 
physical. or mental exertion, and yet ab i very, early.stage, of his mortal, 
existence he undertakes to walk and speak, and to, master — 5 
common arta, with the utmost confidence... H 

A young child displays more 
secomplishing seeming impossibilities. Nothing will daunt a. child, what 
he sees others do he believes he can do just as well. He will wake the, 
attempt, with; a full assurance of success, and will never give up until he 

succeed. AL VALT 

The reason why a child succeeds so well is ‘because he is continually 
trying and thus gaining practice, . He is not sensitive about mistakes. 
Failures do not discourage him; in fact, every effort ie ed upon by him 
a 8 

actual success is eventually attained. 

But when. child; haa reached materity sod bas hie 
studies and has llowed — 


it more difficult to undertake new studies or  opcupations. she 90 
keenly conscious of the possibility o making. mistakes ‘that pal) is 2 t 


attempt the accomplishment. of new feats, and ; when he does 3 
effort it is often only in a half-hearted, manner. Bei 
guard against failure he will not venture freely and: boldly ag:he did, 
his younger years. 
It appears that there isa natural. ‘endency man 
at mature years and has worked into a regular routine of canal. oan eva 
difficulties rather than to master them, The older one grows. the 3 
inclined he is to shrink from accepting or assuming lor dini. 
cult obligations or duties; and those that are inevitable and ¢annot . 
with dread and apprehension of failu | 
There are some men, however, 
They that faith and confidence 
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making 1 


pt 105 take into 
and the conclusion that it is impossible to succeed. By thus reason- |; 
ing but in advance the result of their efforta they —— 
the inéreased ‘confidence and ability they will derive from the experience _ 
they gain by making, an attempt at performing the work they have in 
mind, consequently are frequently in erros in their deductions. Children 
— ‘Their rehsonintz faculties are undeveloped. They have no 
way of forming conclusions regarding ne testing 
when he reaches the age of manhood’ and settles’ down to some regular 
occupation: It is a mistake also for one who has done this to think that 
it is for him'to begin qualify himself for a 
different’ pursuit. Mies 58’ who are new in the field should not feel | 
ged because they lack the qualifications they would like to possess. 
Experiences of the past have proven that with a determined effort, and the 
help of the Lord which every humble, prayerful Elder receives, a fair 
degres of suecess will attend the efforts. of everyone laboring in the 
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CREDITABLE FEATURES OF THE JUBILEE PARADE 


on Tuesday the 28nd inst. 
the one in which the, queen and the royal 
was in London. It is too late to describe the grandeur p homed upon 
means ot telegraphic. communication. . But some features that made 
great success are worthy of | The 
1 in starting as announced and the excellent t order 5 
the parade slong the route, were very creditable features of 
Ves the entire abeence of fatalities. S0 far as yet. known no one was 
killed during the day, and most of the accidents that happened along the 
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— Number of Missionariés’ from 17; 
; Priests, 27; Teachers, 39; Deacons, 26; members, 724; childrem 
eight years, to total, ‘1108; ‘baptisnis during the’ thonths; 716. 


Tax Latter-day Sainte’ Choir in Birmingham iirdeperving of publicimen- w 
tion! The einging ad the conference held in Birmingham on the Lth inst. 
was n very interesting and pleasing ‘feature of the Under the 
leadership ‘of Brother Sait, the choir, ‘Composed of some twenty members, 
rendered number of f anthems and in 


The following. named missionaries and. visitors | from; 
arrived in Liverpool June 23, 1897, per Am: steamer Waer ** 
Dr. James E. Talmage, Salt Lake City; L. M. Christiansen, Spring City; 
C. W., Peterson, A. L. Larson, Ephraim; John Hansen, Riverton; Mary 
Pexton, Nephi. Elder Talmage: is on a business. mission, of a scientific 
character; He will spend some weeks in England and then proceed to St. 
Pereraburg, Russia, to join a company of scientists in an en n to the 
Ural: Mountains. Elders Christiansen, Peterson end Hansen are mission 
aries to Scandinavia, the latter on genealogical business; Elder I n.is 
for the Swias and German, Mission, and Sister Pexton is. ee om, bers 

‘WrrsH — Welsh! — -wild 
Cardiff, July 4, 1807 The morning meeting will bel at 188 Cathays 
Terrace in the Lattet-day Saints’ Mission Hall; commencing at 
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bration to be held’ in Salt Lake City, July 20-24; of the present : year; ure 
making efforts to find all’ the living pioneers of Utah, and to invite them 
to participate in the celebration. Among those who have reported them“ 
selves a8 early dwellers in Utah is one James Baker, of ‘Dixon, Nomine, ; 
who visited Utah before the ad vent of the home-Seekintz band Of pioneers.” 
On May 19, he wrote the following letter to thé Jubilee Commission: 
Tour letter and blanks are at hand, but I have beem in such h pobr 
state of health that I never had the power or disposition do do anything” 
at all. But I will now try to tell you what I can remember of thé country.” 
I first came into the mountains in 1837 with the American Für Company, 
bät did not get into the Utah Valley until 1841; when I came in from 
Mohtana with forty other men and seven Shoshone Indians“ We cae: 
frdin Bear River to Weaver Fork and froin’ there went to Provo; ‘whith’ 
waé all covered’ with sunflowers, on which the In fians used to get seeds’ 
and eat them with grass-hoppers. ' They were pretty poor Indium, They 
were Utes, but talked Shoshone, and when the Shoshones or the Ut went 
to war. they would not kill these Indians. 88 
At thie time we wére on o Arizona 20 Bunt’ 
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from Arizona.the. next spring, 43, and saw the same Indians, when 
„ein on the Provo. They saw us and thought, that we mere 
going to pitch into them and they zan off. Old Peg Leg’..Bmith wan in 
chere of opr. opmpany and we went by the way of Henry’s Fork and then 
to he, Wind; River country. The next time I went there was.with Miles 
pertner in she. Indian trade in the year, 1847. The Mormons 
into, the country. the, same summer, along in July. Miles Goodyear 
sold his things, horses, cattle and grant to Captain. Brown. We had aur 
hheadquarters.on, Weaver's Tork. In 1848 when I and Miles divided up on 
Sevier, Miles and Andy Goodyear went to California. and Lv ent 
enen by Salt Lake City and Weaver's: Fork. to Fort Bridger. 
alter this, a petision vas sent up b the Mormons 30 Fort Bridger, to 
signers for a delegate. ta send to Washington. ..The man’s name ns, I 
— —b This petition was for a.territory named Deseret but after- 
wards changed. The petition was signed by about eighteen or twenty 
, Mountaingers, and Old Lewis: Vasques signed his name as did also Lewis 
Ir. Old Vasques had little child and he signed his name Ar. 
I also signed my name and some of —ů—ů — 
tion. There were eighteen or twenty of us. It vas admitted a territory 
but named Utah., In the wear. 1848 I think Josbus Terry up and 
went to Jahn Bridger and Vasques, and worked. for a couple, of 


11 
8 about five years and I got pretty well acquainted, with Joshua. 
Then he went don to Salt Lake City. He and 
des for long while. I have seen him ogcasionally gince then. 
“I am sorry L cannot. attend your celebration I would probably renew 
28715 
or the. Augsburg 
6 data about the temperance. movement all over the world. 
It will be of interest to all engaged in the war on the liquor traffic... 
22 originator: of, the temperance movement is Dr, Benjemia Rush, born 
at Bristol, near dalphia, on Christmas eve, 1746. In 178 be -pub- 
lished a, treatise, on the jeffects of alcohol. liquors, on the -humen syatem. 
‘The. United, States. is the cradle of the temperance. movement, and the 
blet of, Dr. Rush is the starting point. The first. sdciaty,ageinst 
drink was formed by few farmers at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1789, It 
some attention but did not extend its influence: very~ far, 
temperance Society, organised in Moreau, Saratoga County, 
New York, in 1808. Other societies were. formed a years: later in 
oMageaphnegtts and New York and in 1834 the movement had spread to 
412809 ＋¹ in 
| 
stronger liquoradissinished 
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he quit, and then Joshua and I went trading around with the 
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8.774, 7 gallons in 1824 
ot wine aud cider had more than doubled. - 
total abstinence, and in 1636 the national convention at Saratoga decided 
‘that the pledge should refer to all intoxicants. at gatos 

Concerning the origin of the word’ “tectotalers,” Professor Professor Nydahl 
that Pastor Jewell, seoretary of the pe 
N. T., in 1827, conceived the idea of putting the letter T before the 
ln of all: those thas pad signed’ the'pledys und thastheee 
this were’ Hd @anids eid 

Ireland is mentioned. as the country dade? the temperance movement 
was very early introduced.’ Jeffery Sedwards. founded a society in Skib- 
beren, Wexford County, in 1817, but the real apostle of temperance in that 
country was the Catholic priest Father Matthew. In 1840 through his 
efforts, about half the population of Ireland had signed the pledge. He 

In Scotland society was founded is ‘Greenock by 
Dunlop, in October, 1829. In the peer 1660 chere were in 
Septland 250 societies with 90,000 members. yok 

The movement reached England in 1830. Ar- Henry Forbes from Brad- 
in Glasgow, founded u society that year, 
te 8nd of February, and at the end of the year there were eighty sociéties 

~ with 10,000 members. In England, too, there is a tradition un to ‘thé origin 
of the word “tee-total.” A certain Mr. Richard, who suffered from btam- 
mering, once said at a meeting: From this time on, I will devote myself 
to t-t- t- totalism, and his audience adopted the new term. At present 
there are in England between five and six million t dere? rR” 

In Norway the temperance reform has gained many friends in later 
" years. In 1842 the Storting by law prohibited the manufacture, importa- 
tion and sale of intoxicants, but the law was refused royal sanction. In 
1845 a society was formed by R N. Andresen. 

In Sweden, the first temperance society was formed in Vexio, April $4, 
“1819, by some of the studente, ‘There are now 200000 members in the 

In Denmark the society was formed Iooland 
"has 4000 mombers pledged to wbatain from intoxicate. 

In Germany and Switzerland but little has been dies See Ud temper- 
nid Holland and Belgium. A temperauoe 
and inland have but few pebple 

Spain is said to be the most sober land in Europe. Testy, Owens a 
“Burkey are as free from: the ves of) drunkenness ‘as Spain In 
Austria, on the contrary, the vice is almost war, 

known te had the 

“advent of civilisation, Merioo, Central and South América were origin- 
ally sober countries, but contact with Europeans has changed ‘their condi- 
silt 

After this review of 
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Staves, the cradle of the movement and the foremost’ country in thé rinks 
for morality; still: spende more every year for liquor than for dhe necessities 
of lite and for eduention. These are the figures 

The United States yearly spetids for the conversion of pagatis 68,000,000 ; 
for brick and building purposes, $85;000,000;' for potatoes 9170000 600; q 

kor 8138, 000000 for schools, $165,000,000; for 81680000, 000; 
for farnivare, 178, 000000; for sugur and molasses; $225,000;000;' for woolen 
goods 9280 000,000 for shoes, $385,000,000;' for four, $345,000,000 for 
bookie’ and? papers 9370, C00 000; tor cotton goods; 980000000; for dumber, 
8408, 000, 000; for tobacco} 8018, 000 000; for hon ud steel, $660,000,000} for 
meat, $850,000,000, and for intoxicants, 91, 110,000 00 0G. 


WATER, DRINKING 


STRANGE ideas oor rnin food, and drink have possessed, people’a minds 
at different. times in.the.world’s history. Articles food, that onde were 
popular are not used to-day. Articles that are deemed’ very healthful now 
were either unknown in former times or were not used. 5 
in various countries on the continent of Europe, vater is not egal 
proper beverage, In parts of 
person asks for water to drink, he is looked upon with surprise, and his 
request is thought to be a very strange one. ‘There have: been'casds of 
‘Saints who have-embraced the Gospel in foreign lands who 
have told the Elders that the only time they ever tasted wate? Was when 
they partook of. the Sacrament. This may sound very strange. to Auméri- 
cans, and yet there are many places in this country where if a person 
drinks water at his meals instead of tea or coffee he attracts’ notice In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth oenturies water was in no favor as a bever- 
age in England: The medical 
country was against water, drinking. Few vriters oon 
would say a good word for it. Sir Thomas Elyot in hia ‘ ea He | 
1541, said: of che Cornishmen that “There are many of the 
which never, or very seldom, drink anyother Gin water hare 
tand strong of body and live well until . 
his statvemé it by this writer was quoted as a very curious instance, for it 
was contrary to the general opinion that people could drink water aa a 
beverage and still remain healthy. 
Another writer, Thomas: e medical school-nisstor ard asst of 
‘some fame at Manchester, in his “Haven of Health, 1680, dé for 
the use of student says. that he 
the ing without’ hurt.” Dr. James “Hart, ‘writin 
about fifty years later, ‘could even claim among his acquaintances “ 
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